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piring views from the neighboring heights, the ma-estic stillness of the woods, the soothing music of neadow and stream. So uplifted was the boy by the ;lory of the mountains at daybreak that he always ose while the eastern sky was yet gray.1 He was hrilled by the splendor of sunset and never tired of matching it until night fell upon the vast and somber orests. For the boy was charged with poetic enthu-iasm, it appears, and the reading of poetry became us chief delight in youth and continued to be his olace and comfort throughout his long life;2 indeed, Marshall liked to make verses himself, and never outgrew the habit.
There was in him a rich vein of romance; and, ater on, this manifested itself by his passion for the jreat creations of fiction. Throughout his days he vould turn to the works of favorite novelists for elaxation and renewal.3
The mental and spiritual effects of his surround-ngs on the forming mind and unfolding soul of this roung American must have been as lasting and pro-ound as were the physical effects on his body.4 Us environment and his normal, wholesome daily activities could not have failed to do its work in milding the character of the growing boy. These jid his sound, steady, and uncommonly strong >arentage must, perforce, have helped to give him hat courage for action, that balanced vision for udgment, and that serene outlook on life and its
1  Hist. Mag., iii, 166; Howe, 263; also, Story, in Dillon, iii, 334.
2  Story, in Dillon, iii, 331-32.                           * 16. 4 flee Bmney, in Dillon, iii, 285.